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General von Moltke, magni nominis umbra, the mediocre inheritor
of a great name. During the years of his office the Schlieffen
plan was drastically modified. According to his original scheme
there would have been fifty-nine divisions north of Thionville-
Metz and nine to the south. The plan as executed in 1914
gave fifty-five divisions to the north and twenty-three to the
south. The change was fundamental in its effects, for it implied,
and events showed that the implication was justified, a hesitation
to accept the passive role allotted to the German left, or to risk
a temporary retreat as the price of a stupendous victory. The
German left was now to attack, not to pin and if necessary fall
back. It was therefore to drive the French westward, away
from the trap, not into it. It was, on the ultimate analysis,
this change in the German order of battle, this redistribution
of emphasis, which forced the French to retreat and enabled
them, in retreating and redeploying their forces, to avoid the
envelopment of their left by the German right.

At first everything went according to German expectations.
The Belgian fortresses were quickly subdued. The French left,
with the British Army, was quite unable to offer effective resis-
tance to the German First and Second Armies under von Kluck
and von Billow. By 24th August the whole of the allied left
was in retreat. The French offensives in Lorraine and the
Ardennes had failed with stupendous losses. The German left,
however, comprising the Sixth and Seventh Armies, had oblig-
ingly thrown the French First and Second Armies out of the trap
and beaten them back to the Grand Couronne of Nancy and
to the Meurthe and were engaged in attacking those strong
defensive positions, a manoeuvre as futile and wrong-headed as
the French offensives.

August 25th was the western day of decision, because on that
day General Tappen, chief of the operations section at von
Moltke's headquarters at Coblenz, decided to withdraw three
corps and one cavalry division from the western front to meet
what was believed to be a dangerous situation in East Prussia.
General Ludendorff, chief of staff to General von Hindenburg
in East Prussia, was actually in process of winning the great
battles of Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes and required
no reinforcements. Nevertheless, the Second and Third Armies